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INDUSTRIAL COUNSELLING WORK OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 
Formerly Industrial Counselor, New York Industrial Commission 

A MORE constructive governmental policy toward our 
industrial relations problems has long been felt as a 
necessity. Up to the present time, the function of 
American government has been confined largely to the exercise 
of mediatory methods in industrial disputes. Today, however, 
it is definitely realized that mere palliatives are not sufficient. 
There is a universal demand for enlightenment as to the facts 
of our industrial problems and for education as to the best 
methods of management and production. Shop committees 
arise so that the facts of the individual plant organization may 
be more clearly understood; labor colleges are being founded 
so that a trained leadership may know the facts of industrial 
life ; joint boards of settlement in several great industries seek 
to render impartial decisions based on facts; and finally the 
public is less satisfied with propaganda and demands to know 
the whole truth of our industrial problems. The recommenda- 
tions of the Second Industrial Conference, the recent bulletins 
of the Merchants' Association of New York City, and the 
declarations of many trade associations composed of both 
capital and labor show the extent and necessity of information 
and consultation. 

It seems quite natural that the government should be, not 
only a mediator, but an educator, in the field of industrial 
relations. For many years, our government has acted as a 
teacher of various occupational groups. Farm Bureaus and 
state and national departments of agriculture have aided the 
farmer in a thousand ways. They have taught the farmer 
how to sow his crops, reap his harvest, market his produce. 
They have even bought seeds and lent him money for farming 
machinery. If the farmer is taught better methods of manage- 
ment and production, why not the industrial manager, es- 
pecially the small proprietor-owner who is so typical of Ameri- 
can industry? 
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The Bureau of Mines likewise has aided a multitude of mine 
operators in their problems of development and expansion; 
the Geological Survey has aided a myriad of promoters; surely 
if the farmer and the mine operator and the prospector are 
educated to better means of production, why not the industrial 
manager? Why not promote the efficiency of American in- 
dustry by exposition and explanation of sound methods of 
industrial organization ? 

In August, 1920, two industrial counselors were appointed 
upon the staff of the New York Industrial Commission. The 
fundamental purpose was the promotion of sounder industrial 
relations by means of counsel, research, investigation, and 
publicity among the 65,000 factories within the Empire State. 
It was particularly felt that lack of industrial knowledge, es- 
pecially among the small proprietor-owners, led to mismanage- 
ment, and that by personal contact and diffusion of accepted 
and well-tried industrial experience, many industrial difficulties 
could be eliminated and productive methods stimulated. Pri- 
marily, the counselors were created to form a clearing house 
for industrial relations information. The success of various 
industrial processes in larger plants was to be passed on to small 
industrial units, and, in general, by consultation and inquiry, 
an industrial counselling service was established. 

The counselors did not cover departmental activities already 
carried on by the Commission ; they had no function in enfor- 
cing labor laws, in settling compensation cases, in the remedial 
work of employment. The handling of current industrial dis- 
putes continued in the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration, 
as the counselors studied the causes of the fire, but did not put 
the fire out after it started. The counselors, however, issued 
such information as the Bureau of Statistics could not edit; 
aided in the reduction of industrial accidents by means of safety 
propaganda; and, in general, became a service arm of the entire 
Commission, not in enforcement of law but in education toward 
better industrial relations. 

The first step was the establishment of contacts with indus- 
trial organizations by means of publicity, correspondence, and 
field work. Like any new undertaking, the industrial counsel- 
ling idea had to be " sold ", and its service thoroughly ex- 
plained. It was decided, first of all, that the method of ap- 
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proach was through the simpler and less controversial problems. 
Two subjects lay altogether in this field, industrial safety and 
industrial health. In regard to safety, it was felt that while 
the mechanical side (i. e. guarding of machinery etc.) was 
already well covered by the enforcement of existing laws and 
through safety campaigns, safety organization and safety 
morale were still undeveloped in many plants. Upon the simple 
relations existing in well-organized safety committees, the 
foundation of industrial good-will is frequently laid. Indus- 
trial health, though a newer subject, was recognized as a 
ground upon which management and men may amicably meet. 
In approaching the great field of industrial relations problems, 
the counselors at the start, therefore, confined themselves to an 
acceptable and easy line of approach with the hope that the 
contact and personal relationship upon these bases would, in 
time, mean an expansion toward more intricate and difficult 
problems. 

With these objects in view, the counselors made extended 
field trips in various parts of the state. The actual procedure 
was to visit plants where it was known that safety work was 
carried on ; call upon the safety or personnel manager or shop 
foremen; explain the purpose of the counselling service and 
then go over the problems of the individual plant. In nine cases 
out of ten, after the primary distrust of a labor department 
official had been laid aside, the plant manager was more than 
glad to talk about his problems and to listen to suggestions. The 
most amazing thing was the astonishment on the part of the 
plant manager to learn that his plant was not to have an official 
inspection or that he was not going to be threatened with a fine 
for some violation of the law. Everywhere, there was an in- 
tense desire for knowledge as to how Brown and Jones and 
Smith handled their problems and the counselors were surprised 
immediately by the variety and number of requests for in- 
formation and advice. 

At no time did the counselors attempt to tell a man how to 
run his business — the method was one of suggestion, of en- 
deavor to aid the manager in any way that he might signify. 
In one paper plant, the conversation, starting with safety, led 
to a discussion of the establishment of a sickness fund. As a 
result, one of the counselors made an exhaustive study of plant 
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disability funds, the results of which were embodied in a special 
official reoprt. The five thousand copies of the latter report 
were exhausted within six weeks of publication. 

Another company hearing of the service of the counselors 
along these lines, called upon them to come and visit their 
plant. A shop committee, composed entirely of employees, 
had requested the management for some form of plant dis- 
ability funds. The management was at a loss as to what to do ; 
they had no time to investigate the ways and means of the 
establishment of such funds. The Industrial Counselor went 
to the plant, had conferences with the shop committee and the 
management; outlined suggestions and within a few weeks the 
general form of the plant-disability fund was adopted by man- 
agement and men. 

In another plant, safety work was limited because the vast 
majority of men could neither read nor write English. Within 
a few weeks, pamphlets printed in Polish, Austrian, and Italian 
were placed in the hands of the men, and the work of safety 
committees vitalized. 

A small factory desired to establish a service and employ- 
ment department. They had preconceived ideas of elaborate 
and useless organization. An industrial counselor, having just 
previously visited a plant of similar size, outlined the work in 
this second factory to the first establishment, and the suggestion 
was approved and acted upon. 

The problem of industrial relations in small proprietor- 
owned plants was found to be universal. These plants, unable 
to maintain their own personnel departments, or resort to the 
service of engineers, were discovered generally to be not only 
interested but anxious to adopt the well-tried methods experi- 
enced in larger corporations. In northern New York, a group 
of small firms had banded themselves together for service. 
A trained mechanical engineer was a community industrial 
relations adviser, meeting with safety committees in the differ- 
ent plants, making plant inspections, advising on changes in 
productive methods etc. This idea of a community industrial 
adviser was carried on to other locations by the counselors with 
the hope that the example might be copied. The fundamental 
purpose was to tie up a problem in one locality with successful 
experience in overcoming that particular problem in another 
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locality ; to transplant ideas and to broaden the horizon of the 
small factory manager. 

As a result of these field trips, bulletins were issued and 
general follow-up correspondence maintained. The idea of 
an industrial counselling service gradually grew and became 
accepted in many sources. The nature of the requests were 
varied : safety organization, accident prevention, personnel 
management, plant sanitation, thrift plans, shop committees, 
wage adjustment etc. Requests came from industrial and 
trade organizations, from plant managers, personnel directors, 
and owners of small factories and plants. In the seven 
months of the existence of the work, 150 specific requests were 
received, 800 contacts were made with industrial organizations, 
and thousands of copies of special bulletins distributed. 

The budget per annum for two counselors, including salaries, 
printing and postage was less than $9000. When one remem- 
bers the 65,000 factory units of this State, the sum seems in- 
finitesimal. As far as cost is concerned, the expense is justified 
a thousand fold. However, in the spring of 1 921, under the 
provisions of the Knight-Brady Bill, sponsored by Governor 
Miller, the Industrial Commission was abolished and the budget 
for the Department of Labor was cut 50% to $1,500,000, and 
all previous bureau and civil service structure destroyed. In 
view of these and certain other local circumstances, the indus- 
trial counselor resigned, and the entire work was discontinued 
in the present reorganization of the Commission. It is to be 
regretted that political revision curtailed a work which 
promised to contribute much to the success of a governmental 
industrial relations policy. 

In summing up the work of the Industrial Counselor, one 
must bear in mind that the function as originally set forth was 
primarily educative. A work such as this cannot be estimated 
by a simple review of statistics, such as the number of factory 
inspections made or number of compensation cases settled. An 
educative work cannot be reported in bald figures ; no one can 
tell how far the message of the printed page, an exchange of 
ideas or the pooling of experience may go in influence. Indus- 
trial counselling is not demonstrable by an analytical review. 

Extensive results cannot be expected of a work that was cut 
off almost before being born, yet there are at least three definite 
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conclusions : ( 1 ) No time is more avantageous than the present 
for the foundation of sound industrial relations policies and 
for such an industrial counselling service. (2) The method of 
approach along non-controversial lines is successful. (3) The 
response to governmental counselling as a service is widespread 
and generally acceptable. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
prophesy that the elimination of the work only shows the way 
to an early revival in the future. The whole tendency of 
modern industrial relations points to its retention in some form 
as a proper function of government. If America is to attempt 
to find her way through the intricate problem of industrial 
relations ; if she is to discard the weapons of industrial guerilla 
warfare; if she is to compete with the labor costs of a broken 
and demoralized Europe, a governmental industrial-relations 
policy must be formed with industrial counselling as a corner- 
stone. 
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